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By Richard P. Morin II 
Staff Writer 

The recent resignations of Ver- 
mont college presidents at the Uni- 
versity of Vermont, Middlebury 
College and Norwich University 
have focused public attention on 
college presidents throughout Ver- 
mont. 

That attention has prompted 
questions among some students on 
campus about the role and visibility 
of St. Michael’s College President 
Paul Reiss. 

An informal poll of 22 students 
on campus suggested that as many 
as 11 did not recognize a photo- 
graph of Reiss and 16 had never 
_ seen him on campus. Various stu- 
ients guessed that the photo ofReiss — 
in Bais depicted a student’s father or 
grandfather, a U.S. Senator or a 
movie star. 

“T believe there is a serious com- 
munication problem between the 
administration and the student body, 
starting with the absence of President 
Reiss on campus,” sophomore Jon 
Zaffino said. 

“T knew the picture was President 
Reiss but I have never seen him 
walking around on campus,” senior 
Anthony Borrelli said. “It sort of 
makes you wonder where he is and 
what he is doing.” 

Reiss responded to students’ 
concerns by explaining that his role 
as college president demands that 
he spend much of his time in ac- 
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"Tf Iam not on campus it 
is because I am out on St. 
Michael's business." 
-President Paul J. Reiss 





tivities that are not highly visible to 
students on campus. 

“T believe the problem lies with 
the perception of what a college 
president should be doing,” Reiss 
said. “If I am, not on campus it is 
because I am out on St. Michael’s 
business. I am spending my days, 
nights and weekends on St. 
Michael’s business. 

“Basically I would like very much 
_ to spend more time bein. 
campus. I entered academic life 
be in the environment of the aca- 
demic institution. But being a presi- 
dent of a college goes beyond just 
meeting with students,” Reiss said. 

Some students voiced support for 
Reiss’ off-campus activities. Senior 
Chris Rheault said he recognized 
the picture as someone of impor- 
tance on campus but didn’t know 


who he was. 


“By not seeing him it tends to 
make me believe he is working hard. 
If he was always out talking to stu- 
dents it would make me wonderif he 
was doing a good job,” Rheault said. 

Reiss said the Capital Campaign 
demands that he spend a lot of time 
off campus. “I am off in Boston, 
New York and around the coun 


round 
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President Paul J. Reiss 


meeting with alumni and friends of 
the college, raising money to fund 
projects such as the library expan- 
sion,” Reiss said. “If I] were on 
campus, we wouldn’t have been 
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able to raise that money for the 
expansion. 

“If I were to spend more time on 
campus in a symbolic role some 
faculty and staff would say you 
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should be out planning, raising, 
money, talking with alumni, etc.,” 
Reiss said. “Itis a tough line to walk 
trying to satisfy students, faculty, 
staff and alumni.” 

Senior Kelly Lynch suggested 
that Reiss may not be meeting his 
own goals to become a more visible 
figure on campus. 

“I guess you can justify his ab- 
sence around campus but I think he 
should be more visible. The speeches 
of his that I have seen he has said he 
wants to be more visible on campus 
and J don’t see any increased vis- 
ibility,” Lynch said. 

A typical day for Reiss begins at 


8 a.m. and ends at 6 p.m. with nu- 


erous meetings and engagements, 


according tom izabeth Russo, scene 





ecutive secretary to the president. 

Beyond his college commit- 
ments, Reiss is involved in such 
organizations as the Association of 
Vermont Independent Colleges, the 
Vermont Higher Education Coun- 
cil, member of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Vermont Business Round 
table and Fanny Allen Hospital and 
a member of college accreditation 
teams. 

“Some people don’t realize that 

I must work in the community to 
further the interests of the college. I 
am a member of several organiza- 
tions all of which is time consuming 
and again not visible on campus,” 
Reiss said. 

Continued on page two 


Dormitory bars 
cause controversy 


By Deena Miller 
Staff Writer 

Concern over the link between 
underage drinking and bars con- 
structed in dormitory rooms has 
sparked debate among administra- 
tors, students, and residence staff. 

Some think a bar promotes 
drinking while some students say 
they have the right to decorate their 
rooms as they wish. 

Resident Assistant (RA) Kevin 
Butler said the situation has become 
a problem in the last few weeks. “It 
was brought up because of con- 
frontations RA’s have to do in 
dorms,” he said. 

Butler said students would hide 
alcohol behind their bars when an 
RA tried to break upa party. He said 
some RA’s weren’t aware they 
could go behind the bar to check for 


alcohol. 

Butler said there were no in- 
stances where a bar was removed 
from a student’s room but he said a 
policy should be made to allow for 
its removal if it is being used for 
alcoholic purposes. 

“I’m trying to nip a situation in 
the bud before it becomes a prob- 
lem,” Butler said. “I’d like to see a 
policy made that would help ensure 
the dryness of the quad.” 

Dean of Students Mike Samara 
said the issue of having bars in dor- 
mitory rooms is skirting the real 
issue. 

“Tt’s not the bar per se that’s the 
problem. I think it’s a bit misguided , 
to focusona piece of wood,” Samara 
said. “I think putting too much at- 
tention on the bar and not focusing 

Continued on page four 
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Salmon named UVM president 


Former Vermont Govemor Thomas Salmon has been named interim 
president at the University of Vermont. 

The appointment came Friday at a meeting of the university’s board 
of trustees. 

Salmon will serve as president while the trustees conduct a year-long 
search for a new president. 

The presidency of UVM opened up with the resignation last month 
of George Davis, who held the post for one year. 

Salmon served as governor from 1973 to 1977. He is chairman of the 
board at Green Mountain Power Corporation. 












Syria joins Middle East peace talks 





Middle East peace talks are moving back on track. Syria now says it 
will join the crucial second phase of Mideast peace talks in Madrid. 
Syria initially balked because of Israel’s demand that bilateral negotia- 
tions take place in the Middle East. 

Syria and Lebanon had refused to appear for scheduled talks with the 
Israelis. 

Sunday’s agenda was limited primarily to deciding where, when and 
how more substantive talks might take place. If such logistics are left 
undecided, the historic talks will break off. 















Explosion kills dozens in Korea 


News reports out of South Korea said an enormous explosion early 
last week in the demilitarized zone between North and South Korea may 
have killed dozens of people near the border. 

The Yonhap news agency quoted Defense Ministry officials as 
saying South Korean guards saw the explosion early Oct.30 in the 
demilitarized zone separating the rival nations. 

The guards reportedly said the size of the explosion suggested it 
could have been an arsenal explosion. 

Yonhap quoted an unidentified source as saying dozens of people 
may have been killed. 

The agency quoted a ministry official as saying North Korean radio 
reports confirmed the explosion, which occurred about three miles from 
the border. 

The reports gave no details, but said the North Korean army was 
helping in handling the aftereffects. 
















Gunman kills at University of Iowa 








James Van Allen says space research has sustained a blow with the 
deaths of three University of Iowa physics researchers. The three are 
among five victims of a shooting Nov. 1 oncampus. A graduate student, 
apparently unhappy he was passed up for an academic honor, killed the 
professors, a fellow student and himself. 

Johnson County Attorney Patrick White said the gunman, Gang Lu, 
wrote five three-page letters saying he intended to kill members of the 
school’s physics and astronomy department who bypassed his disserta- 
tion for an award. 

White said the Lu’s state of mind was that of a “premeditated, cold- 
blooded murderer." 

One of the victims was a student who had won an honor coveted by 
Lu. 

Van Allen said the instructors’ deaths will be felt in the space field. 
He said graduate students are under pressure to perform but the award 
Lu didn’t receive is “no big deal.” 











Man cuts up topless nightclub 









The owner of a topless nightclub in San Antonio, Texas, said until 
Saturday night, he had seen everything but a chainsaw. Now he’s seen 
a chainsaw. 

Police are trying to decide what charges to file against a man accused 
of terrorizing patrons and dancers at Conner’s place with a roaring 
chainsaw. 

Owner Richard Conner said the man left the club Saturday night after 
accusing a cashier of shortchanging him for a beer, then returned with 
the power tool. 

Witnesses told police the man sliced through a wooden partition just 
inside the door and then tried to cut up an eight-foot table. 

The cashier said one dancer hit the man over the head with a chair and 
another clubbed him witha wine cooler as patrons wrestled away the saw 
and threw it outside. It was still running. 

No injuries were reported. 












SMC students tutor juveniles 


By David Adornato 
Staff Writer 

Sophomore business major 
Linda McArearn was expecting “jail 
cells and rough people” when she 
went to the Woodside Juvenile Re- 
habilitation Center to volunteer as a 
tutor, but what she found was a nice 
lounge and kids who just had a bad 
break and wanted to learn. 

The residents at Woodside take 
Classes that give them credits that 
will transfer into high school when 
they are released, Sophomore Leah 
Robbins, co-coordinator of the 
Woodside Juvenile Rehabilitation 
Center tutoring program said. The 
residents need help in reading and 
math, Robbins said. 

In addition to the academics, tu- 
tors give residents an opportunity to 
interact with their peers, Robbins 
said. Dan Nicasio, a youth worker 
at the center, said, “The residents 
look forward to the tutors’ visits, 
they like working with someone 





close to their age.” 

Despite this, the tutors do not 
counsel the residents. 

Pat Kenelly, shift supervisor, 
said the program is a great addition, 
that new faces give the residents 
exposure to different lifestyles. 

Tutors do not give their last name, 
address, or phone number to resi- 
dents, Robbins said. Communica- 
tion between the tutors and resi- 
dents is kept on a professional level, 
Robbins said. 


McArearn started tutoring last 
year and came back because it was 
so gratifying, she said. She said she 
has been tutoring the same resident 
and plans to continue tutoring until 
she graduates. 

Freshman Page Stevens said she 
used to help her younger sister and 
her sister’s friend with their home- 
work, which sparked her interest in 
the program. “T like to tutor. We 
could make a difference by tutor- 
ing,” she said. 

Like many of the tutors she found 
out about the program through the 
activities fair, she said. 

Robbins said last year the tutors 
had a Christmas party for the resi- 
dents. She said they plan on the 
having another one this year. 
Robbins said she would like to have 
residents who have earned the right, 
come to St. Michael’s to watcha St. 
Michael’s basketball game, but the 
proposal is still in its preliminary 
stages. 


Most students satisfied with advisers 


By Benjamin Newell 
Staff Writer 
Another hectic course selection 
week has arrived at St. Michael’s 
College. 

“An adviser’s job is to direct and 
point Out opportunities (but) ulti- 
mately the responsibility goes back 
to the student,” according to Dr. 
Arthur Hessler, associate academic 
dean. 


According to a survey 
conducted last year of 240 SMC 
students — 60 in each class — the 
vast majority are satisfied with their 
advisers. Hessler said on a scale of 
one to five, five being the highest, 
the average score was 4.1. 

Dr. Daniel Bean of the science 
department said most students don’t 
seem hesitant to go see their advis- 
ers and ask questions. 


But some students said the ad- 
vising system needs a little refine- 
ment. Karl Boehle, a business 
major, said, “For the most part, 
academic advisers are willing to 
help but they are limited by their 
schedules as to the time they can 
devote to each student.” 

Both Hessler and Bean agreed a 
student’s decisions and input are 
very important in the advising pro- 


Who is the president of St. Michael's College? 


Continued from page one 


“T wish there was more time in 
the day but there isn’t. I could prob- 
ably go and sit in on more Student 
Association meetings or walk 
around campus as a symbolic ges- 
ture. But would that accomplish 
anything?” he said. 

“My role as the president is to 


provide leadership, set goals for the 
college and provide direction. Iam 
fortunate to have an excellent staff 
as my representatives in the student 
community,” he said. 

Some students believe that the 
role of president of St. Michael’s 
goes beyond normal leadership du- 
ties. “St. Michael’s College is a 
family community and the presi- 


If you love college life, 


make a 
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Boston-Bouvé College, at Northeastern University 
in Boston, is the only institution in eastern Massa- 
chusetts that offers a Master’s Degree program in the 
area of student personnel services in higher educa- 
tion. By stressing both counseling and administrative 
skills, the program trains you to effectively provide 
students with vital support services. Two concentra- 
tions are offered: COLLEGE STUDENT PERSONNEL 
WORK and ACADEMIC ASSISTANCE COUNSELING. 
The coursework and the student services practicum 
may be completed in one year of full-time study or 
ona part-time basis. Many of the full-time students 
are awarded graduate assistantships that are 
related to the program and which provide partial or 
full tuition remission and a stipend. Some of the 
assistantships also include free room and board. 

For more information call (617) 437-2708, or write 
Graduate School, Boston-Bouvé College of Human 
Development Professions, 107 Dockser Hall, 

Northeastern University, Boston, MA 02115. 





dent I believe should be a father 
figure to that community,” sopho- 
more Chris Cramer said. 

“Running a college and moving 
it ahead is a team job and some 
people are in more visible positions 
than others, just because an indi- 
vidual is not as visible as others 
doesn’t mean he or she isn’t doing a 
good job,” Reiss said. 


Boston-Bouvé 
College 


Northeastern 
University 


An equal opportunity-affirmative 
action university. 
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Quarry jumping 
worries officials 


By Kevin Patterson 
Staff Writer 

The quarry area behind Salmon 
Hall has students jumping — and 
the administration concerned. Cliffs 
surrounding the water are over 100 
feet high in some places, a strong 
temptation for thrill-seeking stu- 
dents who drink alcohol and decide 
to take a chance. 

“It is an area of concern when 
students. couple alcohol with the 
high cliffs,” said Dean of Students 
Mike Samara. 

The quarry is owned by Destec 
Energy, which purchased the prop- 
erty to develop alternative energy 
resources, Samara said. 

“We will continue to honor a 
request made by the owners that 
students be kept away from the 
property,” Samara said. 

Destec, in conjunction with the 
college, has begun to raise a fence 
surrounding both of the quarry areas, 
said Don Sutton, chief of security. 
Once the fences are up, a letter will 





"The reason people jump 
is for the rush you get 
when you take that first 
step off. It's not really 
dangerous as long as you 
are sober and jump from 
the right spots." 

-Jim Mahoney, sophomore 





go out to students stating the 
college’s policy concerning the 
quarries. Atminimum, climbing the 
fences to enter the quarries is tres- 
passing on private property. 

At least some students don’t 
expect that the fences will deter 
jumping. Sophomore Jim Mahoney 
said, “Trying to stop kids from 
jumping is like trying to stop under- 
age drinking.” 

“The reason people jump is for 
the rush you get when you take that 
first step off. It’s not really danger- 
ous as long as you are sober and 
jump from the right spots,” he said. 


Quarry jumping mixed with alcohol have administration worried. 
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Rukeyser attacks 'prognosticators of financial doom’ 


By Scott Merzbach 
Staff Writer 

Congress now spends $1.50 for 
every $1 collected in taxes but the 
nation’s long-term economic out- 
look remains strong, according toa 
national expert on business and the 
economy. 


"the 


weekly public television show“ Wall 


Street Week in Review,” continu- 
ally attacked the “over pessimistic, 
ever wrong” prognosticators of fi- 
nancial doom in his two-hour pre- 
sentation in the McCarthy Arts 
Center Oct. 30. 

Rukeyser was on campus as the 
first speaker in the second annual 
Howard Bank-St. Michael’s College 
Symposia on Business. 

Pundits who predicted gloom and 
doom during the Middle East war 
were wrong on three key points, he 
said. First, they said that oil compa- 
nies were the villains. Second, they 
said the federal deficit was going to 
have to be reduced. And third, they 
predicted that the U.S. economy 
would go “into the tank.” 


In reality, Rukeyser said, the oil | 


companies were not such evil goug- 
ers. “Was it Exxon who invaded 
Kuwait?” he asked rhetorically. Gas 
price hikes during the war were a 
sign that oil companies were pro- 
tecting themselves against future 
problems. “The market will always 
be theconsumer’s long-term friend,” 
he said. 

Cutting the federal deficit does 
not mean what it says, Rukeyser 
continued. When politicians say 
“cut the deficit,” they in fact mean 
“raise your taxes again,” he said. 
The “real world,” Rukeyser com- 
plained, starts three miles outside of 
Washington D.C. 

“The president, when it comes to 
domestic matters, isn’t even able to 
read his own lips,” he said. 

Raising taxes slows down eco- 
nomic growth, Rukeyser said, and 
leads to the “notoriously wasteful 
government bureaucracy.” In- 
creased tax dollars merely give the 





"The president, when it 
comes to domestic matters, 
isn't even able to read his 
own lips." 

-Louis Rukeyser 


“Washington spendthrifts” more: 
- money to play with, hesaid. « 


Domestically, Rukeyser said, the 
economy improved and the real 
income of the average American 
family increased during the 1980s. 
In 1990, a greater percentage of 
Americans held paying jobs than 
ever before, he said. 

Despite these gains, however, 
the 1980s also brought skyrocket- 
ing taxes and “federal spending 
snowballed.” 

The 1990s brought national re- 
cession, which ended last spring. 
But many parts of the country 
continue to struggle, he said, and 
the current 5 percent rate of infla- 
tion is too high. 

The quality of U.S. products is 
improving, Rukeyser said. Compa- 
nies are streamlining, which will 
increase their corporate profits. 
These are all good signs for the 
economy, Rukeyser said. 

The Democrats can be expected 
to portray the economy as bleakly 
as possible for political reasons, but 
itis the responsibility of the press to 
report the facts, he said. “The press 
gets at best a D+ for its economic 
reporting,” he said. 

Rukeyser worked for 11 years as 
a correspondent for the Baltimore 
Sun papers, and eight years at ABC 
News as a senior correspondent and 
commentator. He has received six 
honorary doctorates for his 
achievements. 

Rukeyser offered the audience 
six investing tips: 

*Don’t panic during a recession. 
“We have been having recessions 
since George Washington was 
hacking a cherry tree,” Rukeyser 
said. “The scariest pessimists are 
going to be dead wrong again.” 


Pay off all debts now. 
*Get your household budget in 
order. Don’t do as Congress does. 
eReassess your career so that 
you can be more mobile. 

*Buy stocks when they are cheap. 
“Seize the opportunity when it pre- 
sents itself to buy low,” he said. 

-. “Get smarter as a citizen,” he 


said. “Demand a rollback of last — 


EXCELLENCE IN 
SERVICE AND QUALITY 
FOR 8 YEARS 


78 ETHAN ALLEN DRIVE 


year’s tax increases.” 

Retta Huttlinger, director of cor- 
porate and foundation relations, said 
the board of associate trustees, made 
up of local business people, selected 
Rukeyser. 

“The long-term goal (of the pro- 
gram) is that the more people you 
get involved, the more the college 
has to gain,” Huttlinger said. 


SO. BURLINGTON, VT. 
863-1724 


Huttlinger said the program was 
a success last year, based on the 
response from the business com- 
munity, which was positive. 
Former Senator William 
Proxmire,. D-Wisc. will speak on 
Jan. 22, 1992 and Anthony Downs, 
a senior fellow at the Brookings 
‘Institution, will speak.on April 8, 
1992, 2 5 
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Service speaks 





MLK conducts Thanksgiving 


Curriculum and Marriott changes 
are main topics at SA meeting # 


By Allison A. Kell 
Staff Writer 

The new curriculum proposal 
and Marriott’s annual check-in with 
the Student Association headlined 
the agenda at the October 29 S.A. 
meeting. 

Professor John Hughes and Fr. 
Edward Mahoney attended the S.A. 
meeting to answer students’ ques- 
tions about curriculum revisions. 

Under the new proposal, the 
curriculum would be credit-driven 
rather than course-driven. Some 
courses would increase to four 
credits, while others remain at three 
credits. 

Hughes and Mahoney explained 





available for all student functions. 
DiMasi said, “Pricing is geared to- 
ward students so it’s affordable.” 
Marriott is also working with 
Health Services to revise entrees for 


vegetarians, “We’re also working 
with Health Services on lowering 


SA announcements 


Compiled By Matt Mowry — 
News Editor 





-International Awareness Week 
begins Nov. 2. T-shirts will be go- — 
ing on sale soon. 

-Sign up for your Senior photos 
in the Hilltop office. 

-Christmas semi will be Dec. 5 
from 8:30 p.m.-1 a.m. at the 
Sheraton. 


e eye that the proposal will come into : ' 
Food Drive for needy families effectnextfallandthatdepartments _ our saturated fat in our food items,” -Every Monday night there will — 
By Dot Williams are working on revising their cur- said DiMasi. be Monday night football. é 
Staff Writer ricula now. “The North Campus is open -The Van to Nowhere needs 


For the third year, the Martin Luther King Society is conducting its 
annual Thanksgiving Food Drive for needy families in the Burlington 
area. The Food Drive, which began Oct. 21, provides an opportunity for 
the St. Michael’s community to show their concern for those who are 
less fortunate. Therefore, the MLK Society needs the support of the 


community to ensure its success. The Drive ends Friday, Nov. 22. 


Donors are asked to contribute canned goods, non-perishable foods, 
and/or money to purchase turkeys and hams. Donations can be taken to 


any of the fourteen drop-off sites listed below: 


Robert DiMasi, manager of 
Marriott, informed students that 
Marriott has recently instituted a 
variety of new programs, including 
a Surprise Program and a Catering 
Program. The Surprise Program is 
offered to anyone on campus who 
would like to order and send a 
chocolate chip cookie or balloons to 


for a continental-type breakfast, 
Monday through Friday,” said 
DiMasi. As of this week, Marriott 
will open Greensleeves to the stu- 
dents on Saturdays from 6-10 p.m. 

Marriott will also engage in an 
Employee Educational Process. 
Marriott employees will begin to 
wear “Ask Us” Buttons within the 


drivers. 

-MLK is sponsoring a Thanks- 
giving food drive. 

-Rob Teas made a motion that — 
the GA allocate $250 to the Student — 
Honors committee to allow them to — 
bring, Russian pianists in March. — 
ISAC already sponsored $100 and — 
the programming board showed — ; 








John Bidol/Wayne Christmas Ryan 208 a friend. More information on this month. “If youhave aquestion, you _ their support with another $150. The 
Troy Brown TH 302 program can be found at the en- needtoasksomeone,” said DiMasi. motion passed unanimously. ) 
Karlea Brunelle TH 222 trance to Alliot Hall. DiMasi emphasized, "Marriott -Greensleeves will be open on : 
Kevin Butler Alumni 150 The Catering Program is management and staff do care.” Saturdays from 6-10pm. 2 
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Jen Foley Hamel 202 Student's bars cause conflict in dorms 
weds aa oo Ie Continued from page one “In and of itself.a bar isn’t wrong, He said a bar can be removed if : 
Re ae Joyce 410 onthe behavior has caused allkinds but when it becomes a vehicle for _ the floor has agreed upon it under 
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Dorothy Williams Alliot 210 If the reality is that every Friday dence Life, said there is nothing in student’s room if it ‘becai 


Gioia Woods/Kathy Jean/Annemarie Frisby 
For more information, contact MLK Society President Gioia Woods 
at 654-5360 or Dot Williams, MLK advisor at ext. 2663. 


Students should be aware of 


eating disorders 


By Kathy Auletta,RN 
Staff Writer 


Consider this: 
Do you have an issue with food? 


Do you feel 
Do you feel 


society pressures you to be thin? 
guilty about eating? 


Do you count all the calories hidden in every bite? 
Do you exercise excessively? 


Do you feel fat despite the fact others say you are thin? 
Do you often feel depressed and unhappy with yourself? 


Hodson 203 


Do you constantly think about eating, weight and body size? 


Do you feel 


food controls your life? 


Do you feel life would be better if you were the “ideal” weight? 


Do you use the words “good” and “bad” to describe food? 


Do you weigh yourself often? 
Are you constantly “on” or “off” a diet? 
Do you eat to console yourself or to avoid feelings? 


Do you think people judge you by what you look like? 


Are you tired of worrying about food and weight? 


If you answered yes to the last question and several others in this 
column, and you are ready to make changes in your life - you have some 


options: 


1. Visit Health Services for individual nutrition counseling. 
2. Visit the Student Resource Center for personal counseling. 


3. Join the Food Issues Support Group which is facilitated by the 


Student Resource Center and Health Services. 


night there’s a problem involving 
alcohol in the room, I don’t want to 
focus on the bar but on the alcohol 
and behavior,” Samara said. 

Secretary of Student Policy Esan 
Looper said the Student Policy 
committee began working on a 
policy when the issue was brought 
before the Student Association (SA) 
on Oct. 22. 

“After a lot of discussion about 
the rationale for bars, the consensus 
is that we want to get a policy that 
doesn’t say ‘no bars’ but says 
something about improper use. If 
used improperly, then itcan be taken 
away,” Looper said. “It should be 
taken away if it’s the focal point of 
the party.” 

RA Chris Ryan agrees a policy 
should be established to address the 
problems that arise when a bar is 
being used improperly. 

“RA’s are not against people 
having bars, they’re against how 
they’re used,” he said. 

Sophomore Derek Pratt said he 
doesn’t think a bar promotes 
drinking. “Does a bar promote 
drinking more than a neon beer 
sign?” he asked. Pratt said students 


should be able to decorate their. 


rooms any way they want to. 
Sophomore Michael Manna said 
the bar in his and Pratt’s room is 


the student guidebook that says bars 
are prohibited. 

“Tt does not say a student can’t 
personalize their room. In fact, we 
at Student Life are pro that,” he said. 

“Bars on campus are legal. It’s 
the alcohol that isn’t. The bottom 
line is alcohol. Our quad is dry, it’s 
got to be dry,” DiMasi said. 

“We won’ tinfringe ona student’s 
right to customize their rooms un- 
less there’s been something under 
social contract,” he said. 

Social contracts are agreements 
between students on the floor and 
the RA’s that deal with acceptable 
or unacceptable living conditions. 
“Tt empowers students to confront 
each other and create a positive 
living environment,” DiMasi said. 






lem. “Un 
“Technically we’re landlords; 
people are renting the rooms. Asa 
landlord we have the power to evict | 
people,” he said. # 
Samara said, however, Student 
Life strives to be reasonable with — 
students and hopes there isa mutual — 
respect between both sides. - 
“In terms of a person’s inability 
tolive successfully inacommunity, — 
that’ s when the landlord role comes 
in,” he said. | 
Looper said a policy will be 
drawn up and presented before the = 
SA. Eventually, if it passes the SA 
and the administration, it will be 
presented to the Board of Trustees | 
for approval, he said. 


BEST DAMN CAMPUS REP WANTED!!! 
NORTH AMERICA'S BEST DAMN TOUR CO. 
ONLY H-LIFE CAN OFFER YOU A FREE SPRING BREAK TRIP 
FOR EVERY 20 PAID AND A CHANCE TO WINA YAMAHA ~_ 
WAVEWJAMMER. JOIN THOUSANDS OF OTHER CAMPUS REPS | 
CALL NOW 1-800-263-5604 : 





Del's Restaurant 
159 Pearl St. Essex Jct., WT. 879-1224 


10% discount 
for St. Michael's 
AStudents with proper |.D. 


(Dine in Only) 


For more information, call Kathy Auletta or Sonia Kiszka at Health 
Services, 654-2234 or Linda Hollingdale at the Student Resource 
Center, 654-2547. 









used for storage. It also holds their 
television, VCR, and stereo speak- 
ers. “There’s nothing to do with 
alcohol behind the bar,” he said. 

Purtill Hall RA Jeff Vincent said 
the concern revolves around two 
issues: the ability to personalize a 
room and how the room is being 
used. 


See related story on page 10. 


*Editor's note: This column is reserved for topics and issues of service 
organizations on campus. If your organization would like to write for 
this column, please contact News Editor Matt Mowry at 654-6153 or 
654-2421 for further details and schedule. 
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The opposite sex can be amusin 


By Lynn A. Molinaroli 
Executive Editor 


SG 


© 






Here are some funny things I 
picked up about the opposite sex 
from a male friend. I wrote some 
of them. The dictionary describes 
sexism as "prejudicial stereotyping 
of women." This isn't intended to 
be sexist. It's just a look at the 
ways men and women see each 
other differently. 

GROCERIES 

A woman knows how to shop 
for groceries. She makes a list of 
the things she needs, and then goes 
to the store and buys these things. 
A man does not shop on a frequent 
basis. He waits until the only 
items left in his refrigerator are an 
opened can of beer and a half of a 
lime. Then he goes grocery 
shopping. A man buys everything 
that looks good. By the time the 
man reaches the counter, his cart is 
packed tighter than the Clampett's 
car on the Beverly Hillbillies. Of 
course, this will not stop from 
going to the 10 items or less line. 
BATHROOMS 

A man has six items in his 
bathroom: A toothbrush, tooth- 
paste, shaving cream, a razor, and 
a bar of Dial and a towel from - 

_ ,the Holiday Inn. The average .... 
- Tumber of-items ina woman's. 
bathroom is 437. A man would 
not be able to identify most of 
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You don't know a person until you live with him. I 


these items. 
MIRRORS 

Men are vain; they will 
check themselves out in the 
mirror. Women are ridiculous; 
they will check out their 
reflections in any shiny surface, 
mirrors, spoons, store window, 
toasters, bald men, etc. 
TELEPHONE 

Men see the phone as a 
communication tool. They use 
the phone to send short 
messages to other people. A 
woman can visit her girlfriend 
for two weeks, and upon 
returning home, she will call the 
friend and they will talk for 
three hours. 
DIRECTIONS 

If a woman is out driving and 
she finds herself in unfamiliar 
surroundings, she will stop at a 
gas station and ask for direc- 
tions. Men consider this to be a 
sign of weakness. Men will 
never stop and ask for direc- 
tions. Men will drive in a circle 
for hours, all the while, saying 
things like, "I know I'm in the 
general neighborhood,” "Looks 
like I've found a new way to get 
here,” etc. 
NICKNAMES 

Women usually eschew the 
use of nicknames...If:Gloria; > - 


Suzanne, Deborah and Julie get ~ 


together for lunch, they will call 
each other Gloria, Suzanne, 
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staunchly believe no two people should get married until 
they have lived together. The young people have it right. 


¢ Doris Day, actress 








Deborah and Julie. But if Mike, 
Clint, Dirk and Jack go out for a 
drink, they will affectionately refer 
to each other as bullet-head, 
godzilla, peanut-brain and useless. 
PLANTS 

A woman asks a man to water 
her plants while she is gone on 
vacation. The man waters the 
plants. The woman comes home 
five or six days later to an apart- 
ment full of dead plants. No one 
knows why this happens. 
DAVE LETTERMAN 

Men think David Letterman is 
the funniest man on the face of 
the earth. Women think he is a 
mean, semi-weird guy with a bad 
haircut. 
LAUNDRY 

Women do the laundry every 
couple of days. A man will wear 
every article of clothing he owns, 
including his holey tee-shirts in 
the winter, before he will do the 
laundry. When he is finally out of 
clothes, he will wear a dirty 
sweatshirt inside out, rent a U- 
Haul and take his mountain of 
dirty clothes to the laundrymat. 
JEWELRY 

Women look nice when they 
wear jewelry. A man can get 
away with wearing one ring and 
that is it. Any more than that and 


he will look like a lounge singer _ 


named. Vic. 
COMEDY 
Let's say a small group of men 
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their murders. 






deal with one's problems. 







and women are in a room, 
watching tv and an episdde of the 
Three Stooges comes on. Immedi- 
ately, the men will get very excited; 
they will laugh uproariously, and 
even try to imitate the actions of 
Curly, man's favorite stooge. The 
woman will roll her eyes and groan 
and wait it out. 
DRESSING UP 

A woman will dress up to: Go 
shopping, water the plants, empty 
the garbage, answer the phone, get 
the mail, etc. A man will dress up 
for: weddings, funerals and semi- 
formals. 
TOYS 

Little girls love to play with 
toys, but when they reach 11 or 12, 
they lose interest. Men never grow 
out of their obsession with toys. As 
they get older, their toys become 
more silly and impractical. Car 
phones. Graphic equalizers. Video 
games. Anything that bleeps, 
blinks and requires at least 6 "D" 
batteries to operate. 
MAKEUP 

Women like makeup. They 
spend billions of dollars on lipstick 
alone. Men hate makeup or so they 
say ("Why do you need all that 
gunk? You are pretty enough 
without it.") Then one day, the 
man drops by for an unexpected 
visit and the woman is not wearing 
her makeup and he says, "Who are 
you?" 
LITTLE SECRETS 

Women have their little secrets. 
Men hate that. They think the 
women are talking about them. 


‘This worries them. Men always 


think women are laughing about or 
making fun of them when they 
whisper. They're right. 
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write a letter to the editor. 
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Fear and loathing 


By Richard Morin II 
Columnist 


g The trials 






of being 


twentysomething 






By Paula Ventura 
Managing Editor 

In some ways 
twentysomething is more 
and less of what its 
cracked up to be. 

The first milestone is 
the big 21, and now that 
you're actually legal 
people don't card you 
anymore. 

There's also the s 
word, no not that, I mean 
stress. You stress overall 
the school work you have 
to do and seem to have no 
time to do it in, after all, 
sometimes your social 
calendar is much more 
important. Somehow you 
seem to be able to find 
time todo it all, but at the 
expense of a few too many 
ZZZ'S. 

Then it all hits you at 
once. Here you are in your 
senior year and in a few 
months you're expected to 
go out into the real world 
and get a job. The biggest 
problem is that you have 
all these skills, but you're 
not sure how you want to 
use them. 

. That’snoteven all 
you have to think about. 
‘Some get stuck with the 
problem of whether or not 
to relocate if offered a job 
away from home. 

_ Twentysomething 
brings with it the adult 
you always wanted to be 
yet all of a sudden the 
responsibilities that your 
parents always told you 
about also become a 
reality in your life and you 
learn that its not all fun 
and games. 




















































An armed gunman opened fire in a University of Iowa building killing four people and seriously 
injuring two others before turning the gun on himself. 
The reason--he was passed up for an academic honor. 
The list of senseless violence goes on in the news from the massacre in Texas, the shootings at the 
Bennington factory, the murder of a Castleton State professor by his wife and the murder in Stowe. 
Thenation is exploding in senseless violence at an alarming rate. Why? It appears that the people of 
this nation have lost any concept of the value of human life. 
People have become so desensitized to violence by television, movies, books and wars, that killing 
someone has become the logical solution to any problem. 
We sat and watched the Gulf War with its technical weapons blowing up buildings and roads. No one 
ever seemed to ask or care about the people killed in those buildings. The most popular movie of the 
past summer, Terminator 2, I estimate averaged.a violent act every 30 seconds. No one batted an eyelash 
at the killings, rather they cheered the terminator and his enemy on their violent rampage. 
Has the terminator become a modern day reflection of society? An emotionless creature randomly 
killing people and destroying anything or anyone that gets in its path? 
People around the country waited for every compelling minute of the Jeffrey Dahmer story. Each new 
juicy piece of information was awaited eagerly. 
In my hometown in Massachusetts, two 11-year-old boys beat their best friend to death with a baseball 
bat. When asked why they killed their friend, they replied that they wanted to see what it was like to kill 
someone in "real life.” Both children showed no remorse and stated television killings as a defense to 


The value of a human life has been lost in today's society. It has become easier to pull a trigger than to 
The solutions are now all too simple, so if anyone looks at you funny, fires you from 


your job, gives you the incorrect change or leaves you for another man or woman - blow their head off. 
Now, doesn't that sound like a logical solution for solving one's problems? 
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Don't waste paper 

The past few issues of The Defender have had articles concerning the 
wasting of paper by the new lazer jet printers in the computer centers. 
Well, here is a possible solution that involves, (OH! NO!) work. 

1) Take the unused first and last sheets and replace them into the 
holding tray after your printing is complete. 

2) Place each sheet in at a time and print on both sides of the paper - 
teachers do not mind environmentally thoughtful papers. 

When you go to the centers to print up a paper follow these steps and 
you will be helping to conserve. 
« A concerned conservationalist/environmentalist 
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ACROSS 


1 Lift 
6 Bend 
11 Hunting dog 


_ 12 Muse 
14 Near 


15 Mechanical 
contrivance 

17 Concerning 

18 Possessive 
pronoun 

20 Glisten 

21 King of Judah 

22 Zest 

24 Greek letter 

25 Halt 

26 Moves about 
furtively 

28 Citrus fruit: pl. 

30 Simian 

31 Edge 

32 Keepsakes 


bad 


35 Befall 

38 War god 

39 Also 

41 Man’s name 

42 Through 

43 South American 
mammal 

45 Dine 

46 For example: 
abbr. 

47 Spotted 

49 Hebrew letter 

50 Spin 

52 Football team 

54 Famed 

55 Units of physical 
force 


DOWN 


1 Climbing palm 
2 Equally 

3 Doctrine 

4 Oceans 


Weekly 


Crossword 


5 Engraves with 
acid 

6 Pertaining to 
the backbone 

7 Pitch 


Hea a 


PUZZIE 


8 Single 
9 Hypothetica! 
force 
10 Individual 
11 Badgers 
13 Harvests 
16 Strike 


19 Rubber-bot- 


tomed footwear 
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18 


cl hese sl a 
21 Reduce to fine 
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23 Yawns 
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27 Range of 
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f you were born during 
the years 1962-1971, youare 
part of the twentysomething 
generation and this special 
section is dedicated to you. 

We grew up in the '60's 
and ‘70's but most of us 
were too young to remember 
John F. Kennedy's assassi- 
NAO, sseene* - Beatles, 
Woodstock or Watergate. 

But, at 21, I find it hard to 
forget the bright plaid 
bell-bottomed pants my 
mother made me wear to 
school every day, or my 
parents laughing late in the 
night (past my bedtime) while 
downstairs watching 
Saturday Night Live with 
John Belushi and Dan 
Akroyd. And I remember 
that they listened to groups 
like ABBA, the Carpenter's 
and the Bee-Gees. 

But I was too little to know 
about Vietman or student 
protests on college cam- 
puses. Unfortunately, I lived 
during another war in my 
twenty-one years, the Per- 
sian Gulf War. 


Fifteen years later, here ~ : 


we are -- a group of health- 
conscious twentysomething 
year-olds who face environ- 
mental and political chal- 
lenges. Most of us are chil- 
dren of former "hippies" and 
"flower children." 

Despite these family 
influences, we tend to be 
materialistic. We like our 
freedom, our car phones, our 
compact discs, our credit 
cards, our high-tech toys ard 
our cartoons. We try ‘o 
cling to our childhoods by 
making childhood herc “iirns 
like Dick Tracy and Batman 
box office smashes. And 
because we still like our car- 
toons, we helped make Little 
Mermaid a success, too. 

For most of us, life as a 
college student means we are 
out here for the first time, 
finally on our own. And if we 
haven't already, most of us 
will enter the real world soon. 
The challenges and pres- 
sures to succeed are intense. 
We may not realize it now, 
but by the time we turn 
thirtysomething, we will re- 
alize that this was the 
moment, the beginning, the 
turning point in our lives. 
Watch out world, we are just 
beginning to be great. 

¢ Lynn Molinaroli 

Executive Editor 





AMERICAN EXPRESS, 


By Scott Merzbach 
Staff Writer 

Rob Encarnacao believes in credit and he has 14 
different credit cards to prove it. 

Encarnacao, a junior biochemistry major, said there 
are two reasons he applied for his credit cards. One was to 
establish credit — and the other was to use it. 

“Establishing credit isa very important, almost critical 





. service throu hyo 
is one of the various pr 
‘Koehr said, Shoppers Ad 


allows you to ord 


thing, in today’s economic society,” Encarnacao said. To 
achieve a good credit rating, you need to borrow money to 
prove you will repay it, he said. 

Using acredit card is the same thing as taking outa loan 
to purchase something you otherwise couldn’t afford, 
Encarnacao said. “It’s to experience some of life’s greater 
pleasures,” he said. 

“Ts it your right to use someone else’s money ata small 
cost, or be frugal your entire life and spend simply your own 
money no matter how slow it may be coming in?” he said. 

Credit card programs, such as MasterCard and Visa, 
allow consumers to pay off their debts over time, Encarnacao 
said. Some cards, such as American Express and Diner’s 
Club, are not really credit cards in that all outstanding bills 
must be paid in full each month, he said. 

Encarnacao said students are considered low risk by 
credit card issuers because most are subsidized by their 
parents. Once a student has graduated from college, it 
becomes more difficult to be approved for credit cards. 

Reza Ramazani, assistant professor of economics, said 
establishing a credit history is essential. By looking at 
one’s liabilities and assets, banks can determine if one will 
be a good risk when applying for a loan, he said. 

The need for credit has soared because of vanishing 
community banks, Ramazani said. Banks can no longer 
rely on mutual trust, but rather must have proof of a good 
credit history. Credit ratings are established by three major 


companies, Ramazani said. CHECK THIS: TRW, one of _. 


the major credit rating companies, was charged in recent 
months with issuing inaccurate credit reports on many 
Vermont residents, resulting in damage to their credit 
ratings. 

Encarnacao said there are three pitfalls students should 
beware of. The first is a negative cash flow. This means 
more money is going out than is coming in. “It is avoided 
simply by planning,” he said. 

Planning is essential to Encarnacao’s success with 
credit. He keeps a file, which lists his purchases, payments, 
balances and other vital items, for each of his 14 credit 
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Rob Encarnacao 


cards. 

Minimum payments should not exceed one’s income, 
Encarnacao said. Depending on the card, this minimum 
payment can be anywhere from 2 to 15 percent of the 
balance. Finance charges, which are also added, range 
from 22 to 9.5 percent. 

The second danger is unrealistic spending characteris- 
tics. Ramazani said one should only buy what is really 
needed. 

The third pitfall is a bad credit history, which is the 
result of either of the first two, Encarnacao said. 

Dave Landers, the director of the Student Resource 
Center, said some students have been counseled for addic- 
tive behavior with credit cards. 

Although the college does not offer programs specifi- 
cally focused on the issues surrounding creditcards, Landers 
said, there is a workshop for seniors that deals with poten- 
tial problems upon graduation, including credit. 

Encarnacao said the benefits of credit cards far out- 
weigh their negatives. “I intend and have shown intent to 
obtain a career that happens to have ahigh salary and I wish 
to reap the benefits of that now and sustain a higher standard 
of living rather than putting off what is to be mine,” 
Encarnacao said. 


A different path awaits every 
senior in the 


By Richard P. Morin IT 





'real world' 
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Staff Writer 

After four years of study- 
ing, socializing and maturing 
college seniors begin life anew 
with the task of finding a ca- 
reer. 

The process of finding a 
job after graduation begins 
early in a college student’s 
senior year with the writing of 
resumes, practice interviews 
and company research. 

The Student Resource 

Center at St. Michael’s Col- 
lege provides a helpful list of 
steps for finding a career. 
**Consult a career counselor 
at the resource center. 
**Identify your skills, inter- 
ests and values. 
**Attend workshops and ca- 
reer trips (enabling you to 
educate yourself on what 
companies look for in a job 
applicant). 


**Identify geographically 
where you would like to pur- 
sue a career. 

**Research trade journals 
and career publications 
about companies and 
careers. 

**Network. 

Networking, the process 
of making informal contacts 
through family and friends, 
is where 85 percent of 
graduating college students 
find jobs, said Career Devel- 
opment Coordinator for 
Placement Sarah Flemming- 
Sipperly. 

“Networking doesn’t get 
you a job, your credentials 
get you a job. Networking 
gets you that interview be- 
cause the person who you 
have informally contacted is 
more likely to pass your re- 





sume along because they 
know you,” Flemming- 
Sipperly said. 

The time involved with 
landing that first job after 
graduation is like having a 
sixth class, Flemming- 
Sipperly said. , 

“There is a direct correla- 
tion between the amount of 
work you put into finding a 
job and landing one,” she said. 
“Those who put the effort in 
find a job quicker than those 
who wait.” 

Not all students go di- 


rectly into the job market: 


upon graduation. Some 
graduates choose to take time 
off before beginning a career, 
while others continue on to 
graduate schools, she said. 
It is estimated that 15 
percent of graduating seniors 





attend graduate school di- 
rectly from college, while 50 
percent attend within five 
years of graduation, she said. 


“Some people decide they | 


like school and know what 
area they want to specialize in so 
they go directly to graduate 
school. Others go out into the 
work force and attend graduate 
school after finding the area they 
want to specialize in,” 
Flemming-Sipperly said. 

A liberal arts background 
leaves students open to many 
career options, she said. 

“A student graduating from 
a liberal arts program is pre- 
dominately a good communica- 
tor both verbally and in writing,” 
she said. “That is what employ- 
ers cite as the most important 
skill and liberal arts programs 
foster communication skills.” 
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Trends change with times 


By Lynn A. Molinaroli 
Executive Editor 
What's In What's Not 

roller blading roller skating 
sexy lingerie flannel pajamas 
J. Crew, Gap JC Penney 
Brunettes Blondes 
Step aerobics Jane Fonda 
Where's Waldo? Bart Simpson 
Regis and Kathie Lee Good Morning America “~—~ ——_..... 
Spring Water Tap water 
Mario Cuomo George Bush 
Northern Exposure  Thirtysomething 
casual wear conservative attire 
cowboy boots high heels 
leather 100 percent polyester 
ATM machines personal bank service 
suspense films horror flicks 
Cartoon films teen movies 
earth colors fluorescent colors 
monogamous 

relationships casual sex 
home/catalog shopping 

networks mall shopping 
carphones rotary phones 
fax machines Federal Express 
liquid tans tanning salons 
long hair crew cuts 
Keanu Reeves Rob Lowe 
Jodie Foster Kim Basinger 
Public Enemy Vanilla Ice 


Twentysomething 


“ } 
rich and famous 
George Michael Emilio Estevez 
Ally Sheedy | dodie Foster _ 
Charlie Sheen 
Cindy Crawford 
Christian Slater 
Andre Agassi 
Mariah Carey 
Johnny Depp 


Tom Cruise 
Michael Jordan 
Molly Ringwald 
Julia Roberts 
Julian Lennon - 
Paulina Porizkova 





By Deena Miller 

Staff Writer 

Sipping a milkshake at the soda shop with your high school sweetheart is a thing of the past. 
“Times were different. Our parents values were different than ours,” junior Wendy Donna said. 
“Things were safer for our parents. Now you'd be more cautious of the guy sitting next to you 
in class. I think we’re more conscious about things that they didn’t have to worry about,” she said. 

Sophomore Anne Sanner said it’s easier at St. Michael’s to have friends of the opposite sex than 
to have a relationship with them. 

“There isn’t much of a dating scene. There’s only a scooping scene. It seems like everyone hooks 
up and that may or may not lead to a relationship,” she said. 

Sanner said she wants to wait a few years after graduation to marry so that she can travel. Junior 
Michael Connolly said he also. wants to wait at least a few years before marrying. 

“1 want to wait untill can afford to get married. I want to make sure I can support myself and my 
family before I get married,” he said. 

Sociology professor Vincent Bolduc said new trends are emerging concerning relationships and 
marriage. People are waiting until a later age to marry and also to have children. The number of 
children couples choose to have is also decreasing. 

A 1989 Census Bureau study shows that women marry at the age of 23.6, while men wait until 
25.9. This number has been steadily rising since the mid-50’s. The average number of persons per 
household is the lowest ever at 3.17. 

“People are now making a more rational choice about when to have children and how many to 
have. In my generation people just did it,” Bolduc said. 

Bolduc said the period of time after students graduate is one of “significantly high major life 
events.” Responsibilities, more freedom, and new careers take the place of settling down with a 
family. 

Father Dick Myhalyk said it’s not uncommon to marry at age 25 or 26. “People are so afraid of 
making a mistake. The fear of people making the wrong choice has made people cautious about 
entering relationships they’re not sure of,” he said. 

Myhalyk said the growing divorcerate, the role of the man or womanin the house, and the pursuit 
of careers are a few reasons people are putting off marriage until later. 












Wedding bells chime, but later on 





eroes are suprising 


By Matt Mowry 
News Editor 

Willie Nelson’s heroes may “have always been 
cowboys” but those rugged individuals of the west 
don’t even rank with the “twentysomething” genera- 
tion. This generation’s heroes are even more home- 
spun. 

In a survey of twenty students, 10 men and 10 
women, 40 percent of the respondents named a par- 
ent or grandparent as their hero. Other heroes ranked 
were: athletes (10 percent), politicians (10 percent), 
singers (10 percent), personal heroes (10 percent), 
teachers (five percent) and social reformers (five per- 
cent). Some people said they did not have a hero (10 
percent). 

Many people being surveyed had difficulty think- 
ing of a hero. “With technology and television, people 
know a lot about public figures. You not only hear 
about the good parts of a person, but also the bad, the 
scandals. It’s hard to havea hero now becauseso often 
they are exposed as merely human with a lot of 
failings,” said Maureen Baker, ajunior at St. Michael's. 

Baker chose a little boy as her hero. “I baby sat for 
a seven year-old boy who had cerebral palsy. He was 
really smart and never gave up trying. He communi- 
cated through a computer even though he couldn’t 
speak and he didn’t have any motor control.” 

Others could not think of any specific hero in their 
lives. “I don’t really have a hero because I have been 
influenced by so many different people in so many 
different ways,” said Scott Renzoni, another junior. 

Webster’s New World Dictionary defines ‘hero’ as, 
“Any person, especially a man, admired for qualities 
or achievements and regarded as an ideal or model.” 
However, the twentysomething generation’s reasons 
for picking heroes runs the gambit. 

Satomi Tarumoto, 26, chose Shotokutaishi, a fa- 
mous Japanese politician who lived 1,500 years ago, 
as her hero. “He founded the basis of modern Japan 
and for that, he is my hero,” she said. 

Willam Rodriguez, 24, said, “My hero is Martin 
Luther King, Jr. because he struggled to giveeveryone 
equal rights.” 

Andrew Gelinas, 20, chose a teacher. “Alan 
Hoffacker created his own lifestyle instead of going 
with the flow. He’s an individual,” he said. 

While many of the students chose a parent, they 
also chose heroes from their parent's generation. Some 
of those heroes were: John Lennon, President Kennedy, 
Bob Geldof, and Martin Luther King, Jr. 

No matter what their reason for choosing a hero, it 
is evident the twentysomething generation prefers its 
heroes down to earth and closer to the heart. 
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Only 37 percent of students surveyed use condoms: 


Students at risk for HIV? 


By Eric Koszalka 
Staff Writer 

Although students claim to 
know the methods of HIV trans- 
mission, only 37 percent of sexu- 
ally active students said they or 
their partner always use a 
condom when having sex, ac- 
cording to a recent poll. 

The poll, conducted by The 
Defender, was used to gage stu- 
dents’ knowledge and opinions 
about AIDS and issues sur- 
rounding the disease. Additional 
comments were welcome if a 
student felt inclined. A survey 
was placed in each of the cam- 
pus mailboxes and 131 students 
responded. 

Ninety-three percent of the 
respondents said college stu- 
dents are considered a high risk 
group for AIDS exposure. Esti- 
mates for college students in- 
fected with HIV, the virus that 
causes AIDS, are 2.4 cases for 
every 1000 students, according 
to the American College Health 
Association (ACHA). “This is 
probably a low estimate and will 
skyrocket,” Brother Frank 
Hagerty, S.S.E., said. Seventy- 
nine percent of the respondents 
to the poll stated they believed 
there are students with AIDS on 
the St. Michael’s campus. 

“Obviously, I don’t know if 
therearestudentsatSt. Michael’s 
with AIDS. I would only pray 
that if someone on campus does 
have AIDS or is HIV positive, 
that they are aware of it and are 
not sexually active, risking the 


spread of the disease to others — 


on campus,” a student com- 
mented on the back of a survey. 

The ACHA estimates the 
average age of HIV infection to 
be 21.6 years. Teens account 
for eight percent of the AIDS 
cases in 1989, Hagerty, who 
works in Health Services, said. 
As the age of infection continues 
to get lower, more and more stu- 
dents will come to St. Michael’s 
already infected with HIV, 
Hagerty said. 

Nine-nine percent of re- 
spondents said they knew the 
methods of HIV transmission, 
but only 17 percent said AIDS 
could be contracted through 
deep-throated kissing. Although 
there have been no cases of HIV 
transmission through saliva, the 
virus may be spread if partners 
involved in deep-throated kiss- 
ing have open sores inside their 
mouths. An open sore may al- 
low transmission throughblood. 

Presently, the majority of 
cases (60 percent) are transmit- 
ted vaginally through inter- 
course or oral sex. Since 1986, 
women are the fastest growing 
groupamong people with AIDS. 
Anal transmission accounts for 
15 percent of AIDS cases, 10 per- 
cent are passed from an infected 
mother to her unborn fetus, 10 
percent are passed by intrave- 
nous drug use, and five percent 
are transmitted through blood, 
according to ACHA statistics 
from October, 1990. 

Seventy-nine percent of the 
respondents to the poll said they 
were sexually active. Of those 
who said they were sexually ac- 
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tive, 38 percent said they do not 
ask their partner(s) about their 
sexual history before having sex 
with them. In addition, 39 per- 
cent of the sexually active re- 
spondents said they or their 
partner did not use a condom 
last time they had sex. 

Ninety percent of the re- 
spondents said they would not 
be embarrassed if a sexual part- 
ner asked about their sexual his- 
tory. However, cnly 79 percent 
said they would tell their part- 
ner everything about their 
sexual history if their partner 
asked them, while 18 percent 
said they were unsure what they 
would do, and 1.5 percent said 
they would not tell (1.5 percent 
did not answer). 

Seventy-eight percent of the 
respondents of The Defender’s 


survey said health services |. 
‘should dispense condoms as a — 


method of controlling the spread 
of AIDS despite the Catholic 
Church’s position against birth 
control. Ten percent said no, 
health services should not dis- 
pense condoms, while 12 per- 
cent were unsure. 

“Condoms are not the only 
answer. A lot of people will just 
notuse them. Ifthestudents have 
to buy them, they may think 
twice about the risks,” Hagerty 
said. A few studentsagreed with 
Hagerty, and noted that getting 
condoms should be a personal 
responsibility. 

Most student comments on 
the surveys disagreed with 
Hagerty’s position. “Just because 
students are not provided with 
birth control does not mean they 
are abstaining. Do what is best 
for the students, provide 
condoms for their sake and for 
their lives,” a student noted on 
the survey. Another student 
noted, “...we have to deal with 
reality. College students are 
having sex! Ifhealth services does 
not dispense condoms then they 
are not dealing with reality. This 
college does nothing to help pre- 
vent AIDS.” 

If a student thinks he or she 
may havecontracted HIV, health 
services can help withcounseling 
and referral to one of the seven 
anonymous AIDS test sites. The 
Community Health Center, 279 
N. Winooki Ave., in Burlington 
(864-6309) and the Colchester 
Family Health Center, 311 
Malletts Bay Ave., in Colchester 
(659-3655) offer anonymous 
testing for HIV. 





Rollerblading is in 
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Recognizing Bulimia Nervosa: 
e Abuse or purgatives 
e Abnormal interest in food _ 
“e Depression “~ 
e Weight changes 
e Substance abuse 
e Severe dieting and exercise 








Executive Editor 


Eating Disorders 


The two most common forms of eating disorders are anorexia nervosa (self-starvation) 
and bulimia (binging and purging) 


Where to get help: 


Saint Michael's College Health Services 
(all care is confidential) 
654-2234 


Center for the Study of Anorexia and Bulimia : 
1 West, 91.st:;Street, cjg) ii ciccieie a Parte fy 
New York, NY 10024 hiwest ae. 

(212) 595-3449 


e Signs of secrecy Inc. 

e Changes in appearance P.O. Box 5102 
Eugene, OR 97405 
(503) 595-3449 


All information was taken from literature 
available in the St. Michael's health services 


Compiled by Lynn A. Molinaroli 
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Music tastes differ around campus 


Dan Tuohy 

Staff Writer 
Music has-the power to soothe wild animals 
— and students. As you walk on campus your 
ears are treated to powerful guitar licks, scream- 
ing vocals, and booming baselines. After a hard 


day many students lock their door and crank the 


volume, setting their own mood. 

“People need to let their frustrations out. 
Instead of punching a wall they can blast Guns N’ 
Roses on their radio,” WWPV Music Director 
Craig E. Mitchell said. ; 

Students today have broader music tastes 
than in the past, Mitchell said. A smorgasborg of 
music styles allows more choices but alternative 
music has become very popular, he said. Alterna- 
tive music is away from the mainstream and the 
norm, he said. 

Radio stations now refer to popular alterna- 
tive music as college music, Mitchell said. 

“Classicrock seems to be dwindling on college 
campuses,” WWPV Disc Jockey Rob Reuter said. 
“There are a lot of requests for alternative bands 
like Janes Addiction or the Pogues.” 

Various music requests include well known 
bands as Guns N’ Roses, Janes Addiction, and Ice 
T. Popular alternative groups like Fudgetunnel, 
Butthole Surfers, or Social Distortion offer unique 
sounds. 

“It’s the ‘I’m going to be me attitude’ that 


“s 


a 


students like,” Mitchell said. “They want to do 
what they want. A lot of music is aimed at being 
rebellious — people doing what they shouldn’t,” 
he said. 

Students listen to music thattheir parents dislike 
because it sets them apart, Mitchell said. Other than 
being different bands play songs that relate to the 
pressures of growing up, he said. 

“It’s what college kids are going through — 
saying to themselves, ‘Wow, I’mnot theonly one,” 
Mitchell said. “Alternative bands are liked because 
they are rebellious. Bands like Guns N’ Roses often 
sing about being upset about something.” 

“People say ‘God, that’s gross —what are you 
listening to?’” Mitchell said. These strange names 
and lyrics are what attract listeners, he said. 

WXXX disc jockey Mike Maze agrees, “What 
makes alternative music like Bob Mould and that 
stuff work is that it is so different. But I don’t think 
people really listen to the lyrics.” 

Whether students listen to relax or to party, the 
factremains that moreand more peopleare starting 
to broaden their tastes. Some see alternative music 
as a step away from conformity. 

“People listen because they don’t want to be 
part of the mainstream,” WRUV manager Tom 
Lincoln said. “That’s why college radio is college 
radio. Innovators listen, because they don’t want to | 
hear something that’s been played a thousand 
times.” 
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LB/LS, Best Buddies partake in Halloween treats 





PHOTO BY MITSU NISHIAN 
SMC's M.O.V.E. program sponsored the afternoon event on Saturday that this youngster got to enjoy. 


Donor shortage leaves Red 
Cross still short of goal 


By Eric Koszalka 
Staff Writer 
The Red Cross fell short 
of its goal of 175 pints of blood as 
102 pints were donated during the 
blood drive at St. Michael’s 
Thursday. 


“The students who have _ 
come through to donate have been 


wonderful. I just wish there were 
more of them,” Denise Brault of 
the Red Cross said. The Red Cross 
usually make three trips to St. 
Michael’s each school year, Breult 
said. 

St. Michael’s students not 
only donated their blood, butmany 
donated their time as well. Bitsy 
Jacobs,a sophomore volunteer said, 
“T work down in the MOVE (Mo- 
bilization Of Volunteer Efforts) 
office. It was a different way to 
help out than I usually do. I used to 
run the blood mobile when I wasin 
high school and I like to stay in- 
volved while I’m here at St. 
Mike’s.” 

Last week, the Red Cross 


announced an appeal for more blood 
donations as its supplies were get- 
ting low. The Red Cross experienced 
a surplus of blood during the war in 
the Persian Gulf earlier this year. 
Many people throughout the com- 
munity responded to the recent ap- 
peal and the trip to St. Michael’s 


“happenéd to come at a time when 


the Red Cross badly needed blood. 

“T always hear about the 
need for blood and it does not really 
hurt either,” Steve Garbarino, a 
graduate student working in the 
MOVE office, said. For Garbarino, 
this was the twelfth time he had 
given blood. 

“Giving blood is a small 
sacrifice. It can do so much good 
and help someone out,” Jill Frizzell, 
a freshman giving blood for her 
fourth time, said. “I’d like to think 
that if I ever needed blood, there 
would be someone out there who 
would give it for me.” 

Frizzell talked her friend 
Rachel Haag into giving blood for 
the first time. “It felt like a good 


thing to do and my friend Jil! rec- 
ommended it,” Haag, a freshman, 
said. 

The Red Cross cannot ex- 
cept blood from all those who vol- 
unteer to donate. Specific guide- 
lines have been set up to protect 
both the donor and the.blood sup- 
ply. 

Volunteers must be be- 
tween 17-75 years of age and weigh 
at least 110 pounds. A person must 
waii § weeks between donations in 
order to allow one’s blood supply 
to rebuild itself. Women who are 
pregnant or have been pregnant in 


the last 6 weeks should not give’ 


blood. People on antibiotics or those 
with hepatitis or malaria should not 
donate blood. People who have had 
heart attacks are advised against 
donating as well. Anyone exposed 
to HIV, the virus that causes AIDS, 
cannot donate blood. 

Anyone who missed the 
blood drive and would like to do- 
nate blood can call the Red Cross at 
658-6400 for more information. 


Study Abroad sends largest group 


By Deena Miller 
Staff Writer 

In January about 40 students 
will leave behind the cold, Ver- 
mont winter and head overseas to 
study for asemester. Study Abroad 
Advisor Kelly Cullins said this is 
the largest single group to take 
advantage of the program. 

“It’s a big jump. Last spring we 
had 33 applications with 28 who 
went,” Cullins said. She said the 
number last spring wasn’t as high 
because of the Gulf War and the 
threat of terrorism. 

Cullins said spring is always 
the most popular semester for 
studying abroad. “People hate 
Vermont winters and Europe is a 
wonderful place to be in the spring,” 
Cullins said. She also said students 
prefer the spring because they have 
the option of extending their stay 
through the summer to travel. 


Cullins also said the number of 
students entering St. Michael’s who 
have traveled abroad, have housed 
foreign students, or are aware of 
overseas situations is increasing. 
This is a major factor in the increase 
in applications to study abroad, she 
said. 

Junior Sarah Glover is headed 
to the French Riviera in Cannes, 
France. “I’vealways wanted to study 
abroad to get to know another cul- 
ture and learn another language,” 
she said. 

Her goal to become fluent in 
Spanish is the reason junior Jane 
Greene is going to Granada, Spain. 
“Spanish is my major and I’m a 
business minor. I want to go into 
international business or govern- 
ment work when I graduate so I 
have to be fluent,” she said. 

The World’s Fair, Columbus’ 
500th anniversary of landing in 


America, and the Olympics will take 
place in Spain during her stay. 

Junior Dan Revellese said his 
goal is to getamore worldly view of 
life and to travel around Europe and 
Asia. “I don’t know how much time 
I’m going to have after graduation 
to go abroad,” he said. 

Junior Gavan O’ Shea said he is 
going to Ireland because he’s 99.9 
percent Irish. “I also want to go to 
become a little more independent 
and live in a different culture. When 
am I going to have a chance again to 
live in Europe for six months?” he 
said. 

Cullins said students are going 
to non-traditional places such as 
developing countries in Africa and 
Central America, as well as to uni- 
versities in other parts of the United 
States. She said students are also 
participating in internships and en- 
vironmental programs overseas. 


Ray Zamagni 
Staff Wrtiter 
Although the weather outside 
may have been cold and windy, the 
atmosphere inside at the M.O.V.E. 
Halloween party was warm and car- 
ing. 
Children between the ages of 5 
and 12-all of them members of the 
Best Buddies and Little Brother/ 
Little Sister organizations — bobbed 
for apples, devoured donuts, 
stomped on balloons and pinned the 
nose on the witch for three hours 
Saturday afternoon. 

Winners were awarded prizes 
such as gum, pens, and paper air- 
planes. Dave, an 11-year-old 
dressed in a leopard suit, wasa good 
sport: “I liked pin the nose on the 
witch,” he said. “I didn’t win any- 
thing, but I had fun.” 

Junior Jen Frame, a member of 
M.O.V.E, said, “I’ vereally enjoyed 
participating with these kids. They 


really seemed to enjoy themselves. 
It makes me feel good knowing 
that St. Mike’s sponsors events 
like this.” 

Participants also went trick or 
treating throughout the quad and 
trekked through the Haunted House 
sponsored by the Knights of Co- 
lumbus at North Campus. 

Both students and children 
agreed the event was a success. 
Maria Graceffa, the campus direc- 
tor of the Best Buddies organiza- 
tion, said, “This gives the children 
a chance to get away from home. 
They are able to boost their confi- 
dence by winning prizes and 
learning many important social 
skills,” she said. 

With all the different games, 
the children never took a second to 
rest. Nicole, 5, liked them all — 
except the Haunted House. “The 
haunted house was too scary,” she 
said. 
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Some faculty and students took donating blood much more light-hearted] 


K\. The Howard Bank 


27 East Allen Street, P.O. Box 5 
Winooski, Vermont 05404 
(802) 655-3110 FAX (802) 655-5741 


24 Hour 


ATM 


ESSEX ARMY / NAVY STORE 


20 % off Sale 
Starts Nov. 4th ends Nov. 16th 
Camping goods, hunting equipment, socks, 
backpacks. 


879-4378 


159 Pearl Street 
Essex Jct Vt 05452 


2.5 Miles East of St. Michael's on Rte 15 


Thursday Night Madness 
College Semi-formal Bash 
At Bambinos, Vermont's Largest, 
Hottest Night Club 
Drink Specials all night. 
18 years and older 
1/2 price cover charge 
before 10:00 with college |.D. 
for info and directions —- 863-1108 
Think + Drink Responsibl 
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By S. Jeffrey Edmond 
Staff Writer 

Charles Ridenhour — better 
known as Chuck D, the lead vocal- 
istof hardcore-rap group Public En- 
emy — talked about the importance 
of teamwork and mutual respect in 
alecture at UVM’s Ira Allen Chapel 
Oct. 29. 

Public Enemy performed at 
Burlington’s Memonal Auditorium 
Oct. 30. 

Flanked by a huge gentleman 
he introduced as “Crunch,” 
Ridenhour introduced himself to the 
crowd. “I’m just gonna basically 
kick out what I got inside my head, 
right now. I’m gonna let it flow,” he 
said. 

Ridenhour said that no Afri- 
can-American is truly black. Some- 
where down the line, he said, some 
rich slaveowner raped a black 
woman. Thomas Jefferson is just 
one example, he said. “You don’t 
find too many white Jeffersons these 
days,” he said. 

White kids often had a 
misperception of African-American 
kids when he was growing up in 
Roosevelt, Long Island, he said. He 
attended a predominantly white high 
school. 


Public Enemy ‘strikes black’ 


Chuck D educates Burlington with lecture and concert 





"No African-American is truly black. Somewhere 
down the line some rich slaveowner raped a black 
woman... You don't find too many white Jeffersons 


these days." 


-Charles Ridenhour, "Chuck D," 
of Public Enemy 





“They never had any exposure to 
any black kids in their lifetime...the 
only black exposure that they had 
was Good Times,”” he said, refer- 
ring to a popular 1970s television 
show featuring an African-Ameri- 
can family living in the ghetto. 

“The only time white people 
got exposed to us was through their 
television. And that television put a 
certain aura on the black 
person...nine out of ten times it 
would definitely be believed by the 
white people watching it and eight 
out of ten times we'd believe it 
ourselves,” said Ridenhour. 

Ridenhour told the culturally 
diverse audience that in the United 

States, the majority of white urban 
areas are the same. “Why? The 


communication avenues are basi- 
cally transferring the same type of 
message and stereotyping the same 
people everywhere...If you go to 
black New York and black Norfolk, 
Va., (the difference) is night and 
day,” he said. “We don’ tknow about 
ourselves other than where we reat. 
Right now, we ain’t nowhere. 
Hopefully we’re on the way up, 
though,” said Ridenhour. 

He called for African-Ameri- 


can students to work hard, learn, get 


a degree and go back to their home- 
towns to provide leadership in their 
communities. He stressed the need 
for strong minds and leadership 
qualities. “(Educated students) go 
back to their community and have it 
run right. They run it.” 


‘Nightingale’ takes center stage 


By Matt Mowry 
News Editor 
Philosophy, love, rape and 
revengeall took center stage in the 
drama department's fantastic pro- 


duction of Timberlake 
Wertenbaker's "The Love of the 
Nightengale." 


The play, set in ancient Greece, 
revolves around two sisters suffer- 
ing at the hands of one man. 
Philomele, a princess of Athens, 
while on route to visit her sister, is 
raped by her brother-in-law, the king 
of Thrace. 

When she threatens to expose 
him to her sister, Procne, and his 
entire kingdom, he cuts out her 
tongue and hides her away in his 


kingdom. It is through chance the 
sisters meet again and plan revenge: 
on the king. 

While the play itself is gripping, 
it is the superb acting that draws in 
the audience. Tina L. Bluto, who 
plays Philomele, the younger sister, 
packs a powerful performance. 

She handles the difficulty of go- 
ing from a bright, bubbly teenager 
to a despondent, raped woman with 
grace and realism. She truly makes 
you want to reach out and help her 
unfortunate character. 

Karen S. Newcombe as Procne 
gives a wonderful performanceas a 
woman who longs for her sister and 
their meaningful conversations. She 
is believable in the role of a stranger 


in a strange land. 


Michael Dziura is uel sinister : 


as the king, Tereus. Dziura portrays 
the king as a rough warrior who lets 
his passions eventually destroy him. 
His performance is another example 
of the excellent acting in the play. 

The play has many jarring mo- 
ments, especially the onstage scene 
where Tereus cuts out Philomele's 
tongue and throws it on stage for the 
audience to see. 

What is more shocking is the off 
stage rape scene which the audience 
only hears. It is what is left to the 
imagination that leaves you 
breathless and outraged. 

The play leaves you questioning 
what justice really is. 


PHOTO COURTESY OF PUBLIC 
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Fellow cast members surround veteran performer Karen Newcombe during 'The Love of the Nightingale." 





In his three-hour lecture, 
Ridenhour also discussed the musi- 
cal genre of rap as a whole. He is, he 
said, a‘‘dispatcher ofinformation...a 
pirate of communication avenues.” 

He said that rap music can give 
white people the opportunity to un- 
derstand the black experience. Rap 
music, like other genres, does show 
an image of an age. To him, rap 
says, “This is how I feel, this is what 
Icome from, this is how I’m used to 
people seeing me, and this is how 
you should think.” 

Ridenhour, 31, also spoke about 
an issue that has sparked contro- 
versy in recent months. “Chuck D” 
has been widely quoted as saying 
that distributors of certain malt li- 
quors blatantly target young, urban 
African-Americans. They do this 
by stocking abundant supplies of 
the product at low prices and put- 
ting up billboards in black neigh- 
borhoods, Ridenhour said. 

His views are reflected in Pub- 
lic Enemy’s new album, Apoca- 
lypse 91... The Enemy Strikes Black, 
in the song “One Million Bottlebags: 
If You Want It.” Young urbanites 
who drink too much alcohol often 
do and say things they would not 
have done or said when sober, he 
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Michael Dziura and Tina Bluto perform in "The Love of the Nightingale." 
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said. This contributes to a lot of the 
violence which occurs in the cities, 
Ridenhour said. A lot of times 
friends recklessly say something 
offensive, and one ends up shooting 
the other, he said. 

Ridenhour described how a 
St. Ides radio commercial used, 
without permission, 22 seconds of 
Public Enemy’s classic, “Bring the 
Noise.” According to Rolling Stone 
magazine, Ridenhour is suing 
McKenzie River Corporation, 
which markets St. Ides, for $5 mil- 
lion. He considers use of the song a 
compromise of his character since 
he had never publicly promoted a 
malt liquor. 

Speaking on the problem of 
gang violence, Ridenhour said that 
St. Louis and Denver are eclipsing 
the attacks that have taken place in 
L.A. 

According to Ridenhour, gang 
violence in the urban centers of the 
United States will only get worse. 
“It’s going to be crazy,” he said. 

To cap the evening, Ridenhour 
talked about the meaning behind 
the group's raps, answered people's 
questions and signed the autographs 
of the many fans who rushed up to 
the front of the room. 


PHOTO COURTESY OF PUBLIC 
RELATIONS DEPARTMENT 
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Thursday, November 7 
Garage Theater presents The World 
rdin Theater: A 
Sick As It Seems at the BFA in St. 
Albans at 8 p.m. Tickets are $5 at 
the door. Call 862-0083 for more 
information. 
Diane Zeigler will perform at the 
Daily Bread Bakery & Cafe on 
Bridge Street in Richmond at 7:30 
p.m. Tickets are $3.50 for adults 
and $1.50 for children and seniors. 
call 434-3148 for tickets. 
M ] Insuran m: 

will be interviewing pre-selected 
job applicants. 
Battle of the Bands contest in Me- 
morial Auditorium at 7 p.m. $5 ad- 
missions fee. For more information 
call 658-9300, ext. 112. 
Babes _ in Toyland, Burlington’s 
Lyric Theatre brings Victor 
Herbert’s musical to the Flynn The- 
ater at 8 p.m. Tickets range from $6 
to $15. For more information call 
863-5966. 

litical Professor 
Peter Stravakis, on ““What is to be 
Done?” Burning Questions on the 
Soviet Future” at 12 p.m. Admis- 
sion is free. For more information 
call 656-1471. 
The film Los Olvidados:(The Young 
and the Damned) (Luis Bunuel, 
1950) will be shownat St. Michael’s 
McCarthy Arts Center at 7 p.m. 
Free admission. For more informa- 
tion call 654-2535. Jane Grayson, 
Ph.D.on“Women, Self-Esteem and 
Body Image” will be given at the 
MCHY’s Burgess Assembly Hall 

‘0 7108 m. Admi sion is free. » 
See SeersCoee TS 





Chris Pariseault, 
Senior 


"Yes that's President Paul Reiss. 
IthinkI saw him in the bathroom 
when I was a freshman." 





Friday, November 8 
nadian Helene Dugal 
will perform in the St. Michael’s 
Chapel at 8 p.m. The concert is free 
and open to the public. Call 654- 
2535 for more information. 
The Vermont Contem Musi 
Ensemble performs its fall concert 
with the premier of A Time Ma- 
chine by Dennis Kitsz, among other 
pieces at St. Paul’s Cathedral in 
Burlington at 8 p.m. Tickets are $4 
and $6. For more information call 
849-6900. 


Saturday, November 9 
course from 9 to 11 p.m. in the Ross 
pool. 


Sunday, November 10 
Artistic Director Lawrence Rhodes 
will give dance classes at the Move- 
ment Center in Essex Junction at 1 
p.m. for intermediate level dancers, 
and 3 p.m. for advanced or profes- 
sional dancers. Classes are $11.Call 
878-4213 for information and reg- 
istration. 


Masses will be held at 11 a.m. and 9 
p.m. in the Chapel of St. Michael 
the Archangel. . 


free for Flynn Theater members and 


$2 for the public. 
Les Grands Ballets Canadiens, di- 


rected by Lawrence Rhodes, will 
perform at the Flynn Theater at 8 
p.m. Tickets are $25.50, $21.50, 
$16.50, and $10. Tickets are avail- 
able at the Flynn Theater box office. 
Call 86-FLYNN for tickets, or 863- 
8778 for more information. 
Woolworths Corporation will be 
interviewing pre-selected job appli- 
cants. 


Wednesday, November 13 
Vermont Social Services will givea 
presentation for all majors in the 
Farrell Room at 6:30 p.m. 


MOVIES: 


Nickelodeon 863-9515 
Homicide 

Ernest Scared Stupid 
The Fisher King 

The Commitments 
Paradise 

Deceived 

Merrill’s Showcase 863-4494 
Curly Sue 

Other People’s Money 
Frankie & Johnny 
Suburban Commando 
Shattered 


- Necessary Roughness 


Monday, November 11 
Defender _ meeting at 6:30 in the 
upper Alliot lounge. 


Tuesday, November 12 
Artistic Director Lawrence Rhodes 


wi aka ie ann Free Li- 
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Century Plaza 862-4343 

The Butcher’s Wife 

Cool as Ice 

Whore 

Ethan Allen Cinema’s 863-6040 
Robin Hood Prince of py 
City Slickers 
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Nirvana sets unique tone 
for new-wave music 


By Todd D'Orio 
Staff Writer 

Believe the rumors. The new re- 
lease "Nevermind" by Nirvana is 
one of the hottest albums on the 
racks today. Their powerful style of 
music is completely unique and to- 
tally uninhibited. 

Among one of the newest 
breakout bands from the Seattle area, 
their style is a raw, alternative type 
of heavy rock-n-roll. I know this 
may sound like an odd description, 
but I don't believe a generic title 
exists for the kinds of sounds this 
power trio puts out. 

The voice of lead singer Kurt 
Cobain really creates the feel of 
Nirvana's music. His style fits per- 
fectly with the kinds of unbridled 
guitar sounds that he also plays. The 
first hit release, "Smells Like Teen 
Spirit,” captures the true essence of 





COMPILED AND PHOTOGRAPHED BY ERIN HALEY 


Questions of the week: Do you know the 
man in these pictures? When was the first 
time you saw him? 


Katie O'Brien, 
Freshman 


"No I don't know who he is, but 
isn'the the president of St. Mike's?" 





Steve Barlock, 
Junior 


"It's President Reiss. I think knew 
who he was sophomore year. He 
was probably in the Defender or 
something. I didn't see him walk- 
ing around campus or anything." 








Jim Umile, 
Sophomore 


"No. It looks like Chris Cramer's 
father because I saw his father once 
or twice and he looks like a pretty 
intelligent guy." 


the band. In one catchy riff to the 
next, Nirvana leaps from an in- 
sanely fast punk style to slow and 
eerie contrasting melodies. 

The majority of the songs on 
"Nevermind" are of this rapid/mel- 
low mode, except for a few acous- 
tic vocal surprises such as "Some- 
thing in the Way,” a dreary ballad 
which also uses a cello, providing 
just the right backing harmonies to 
really make the song something 
special; a real proof of writing tal- 
ent, something not always found in 
alternative music bands. 

Truly, Nirvana has something 
to look forward to if they keep up 
with music like this. The mix of 
their brilliant song-writing and their 
rough, garage-band style of play- 
ing is wonderful and has definately 
“proven to be my latest favorite pick. 
Get it while it's hot. 











Kristen Sullivan, 
Senior 


"That's President Reiss. I only 
know that because two weeks 
ago I had to go to a speaker for 
class and he introduced her. My 
friend and I asked, ‘who is that?’ 
and someone told us it was the 
president." 





SPORTS 





Field hockey team ends regular season 
with best record in St. Mike's history 


By John Bonnette 
Staff Writer 
With a 3-1 win against the Uni- 
versity of Southern Maine on Sat- 
urday the St. Michael’s women’s 
field hockey team completed the 
best season in its 17- year history. 
“Our team played really well, I 
don’t think they (University of 
Southern Maine) had a chance to 
win the game,” said Head Coach 





"T would like to say that 
we could go to the NCAAs, 
but I really do not know. 
The playoff options depend 
on what other teams did 
over the weekend." 

* SMC field hockey coach 
Anne Adams 





Anne Adams. 

Adams said that her team domi- 
nated the game right from the start 
when sophomore center Jen Brown 
scored just 32 seconds into the 
game. On the play senior Betsy 
Walters picked up the first of her 
three assists in the game. 

The score would remain 1-0 
until the second half when Junior 
Marsha Spellacy scored twice in 
four minutes. Spellacy scored both 
goals on penalty corners set up by 


Walters. 
Adams said a lot of credit has to 
be given to Walters, but that it was 


Tournament bound... 


an overall team effort. 
“Tt is a team that hasn’t had 
somebody dominate, day in and 


Puoto By KeirH DEMARSKI 


The St. Michael's women's field hockey ende the regular season Saturday with a big win over the University of 
Southern Maine, 3-1, giving the Lady Knights momentura for the ECACs which they start Wednesday at at home. 





day out we would have lots of 
people playing well,” Adams said. 
She said that combination was the 


key to the team's success. 

The Purple Knights record of 
14-1-2 was their best in the field 
hockey team's 17-year history. 
Along with that they set team 
records for most shutouts, most 
shots on goal, and longest winning 
streak, among others. 

"The playoff options depend on 
what other teams did over the 
weekend,” Adams said. 

’ Adams said she hopes that her 
team’s victory over Southern 
Maine, ranked 9thin New England, 
will move the Purple Knights up 
from a number six ranking. 

“T would like to say that we 
could go to the NCAA’s, but I 
really do not know,” Adams said. 
She said the playoff options will 
depend on the teams that were 
higher ranked than them. 

If the team does make the final 
16, it will play at one of four sites 
that are still to be determined. If 
they don’t make the NCAA tour- 
nament they will play in the 
ECACs, which start Wednesday at 
the top four seeded teams’ home 
fields. 

The winners would then play in 
the final four this weekend. The 
site forthe ECAC final four has not 
yet been determined, but SMC is 
bidding for the chance to host it. 


Strong season looks promising for Ice Knights _ 


1991-92 St. Michael's College 
Ice Hockey Schedule 


UVM 'B' team 
@ Villanova 

@ Villanova 
Skidmore 

@ New Hampshire Col. 
@ Fairfield 

@ Framingham 
@ Plymouth 

@ Skidmore 
Fitchburg 

@ Nichols 
Curry 


November 6 
November 9 
November 10 
November 13 
November 16 
November 17 
November 23 
November 26 
December 4 
December 7 
December 11 
January 11 


The Captains for th 
Rouleau. 





By John Bonnette 
Staff Writer 


With 16 returning players and a 
new theory of coaching the St. 
Michael’s Ice Knights are looking 
toward the future as they try to re- 
bound from last year’s disappoint- 
ing 6-14-2 season. 

As Head Coach Lou Dimasi en- 
ters his 10th year of coaching at St. 
Michael’s, he said he is, “trying to 
be more of a teacher on the ice.” 

Dimasi said in years past he had 
expected the players to come into 
the season in shape because there 
was a short amount of time before 
the opening game. However, this 
year there was some extra time be- 
tween the start of practices and 


years St. Michael's Co lege hockey team (from 1 to r) Steve Heney, Joe Beukers and Jeff 





opening day, which allowed him to 
work his players into shape instead 
of expecting them to be in shape. 

One of the biggest and probably 
the best surprises for the Ice Knights 
this year has been the return of 
goaltender Bill Heney. Heney 
graduated last year but had one year 
of eligibility left, which has allowed 
him to get back between the pipes 
for the Knights while doing some 
post-grauduate studies at St. 
Michael’s. In 10 games last year 
Heney had a 3-6-1 record with a 
.902 save percentage. 

Although there were four goal- 
ies in tryouts Dimasi said that when 
the season starts, “Billy (Heney) 
seems to have the nod,” because of 
his experience and ability to cut 
down the shooters angles on the net. 

In front of Heney the Knights 
have five returning defensemen 
and four freshmen who Dimasi 
says, “look good.” 

“The good part this year is that 
we have a lot of size,” Dimasi said. 
The Ice Knights have some players 
thatare six foot, whichcould be one 
of the biggest changes from last 
season Dimasi said. 

Up front the Knights should have 
a strong scoring touch, since seven 
of their top nine scorers back in 
uniform. The two players not re- 
turning from that list, Rob Lyons 
and Kevin Quirk, led the team in 
goals and assists, respectively. 

Dimasi said this year’s team will 
“take it one day at a time, and never 
quit in any situation.” He expects 
the team to shoot the puck more and 
play better defense then last year. 

Dimasi said that 52 freshmen 
tried out for this year's team, which 





1 § xiao 
was one of the strongest groups of 
freshmen he had seen. He said that 

if those players can stick it out the, 
“future of hockey (at St. Michael’s) 
looks good.” ; 

The Ice Knights, who were 
ranked 10th in preseason polls, 
open on Nov. 10 at Villanova and 
play their home opener against 
Skidmore on the 12th. 


FREE TRAVEL, CASH, AND EXCELLENT 


BUSINESS EXPERIENCE! 
Openings available for individuals or 


student organizations to promote the 
country’s most succesful 


SPRING BREAK TOURS 


Unique Opportunity 
Spend one week in Russia in January. 
For full time student 18 or over. 
ncludes study and travel. International 
leadership seminar. Call Alex at 
658-9148 or leave a message. 


Work Overseas: Diverse, low-cost, Urban 


Development Internships in 
Asia/Sub-Sahara Africa. Positions with 
development non-profits, newspapers, 


research institutes, small businesses, and 


more. For information: (202)625-7403. 
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In Sports... 





White Sox decide to gamble 


with Carlton Fisk's contract 


In baseball, the Chicago White Sox have decided to take a gamble 
with 43-year-old Carlton Fisk by allowing him to become a free agent. 
The White Sox chose not to pick up the option year on Fisk's $2.25 
million contract. 

Fisk batted .241 and had 18 homeruns and 74 runs batted in for Chicago 
in his 20th major league season. 


Seminoles run record to 9-0, 
Huskies also remain unbeaten 


It will take more than an injury to their starting quarterback to derail 
 |the Florida State Seminoles. 

The top-rated team in college football ran its record to 9-and-0 behind 
backup quarterback Brad Johnson's strong performance in the Seminaoles' 
40-to-15 win over Louisville last night. 

Johnson completed 16 of 26 passes and threw a touchdown in his first 
start in more than a year. Johnson was FSUs starting quarterback until 
he lost the job to Casey Weldon last year. Weldon suffered aknee injury 
last week and did not play against Louisville. 

Florida State was aided by four field goals by its kicker, sophomore 
walk-on Gerry Thomas. 


The undefeated Washington Huskies may win thw national champi- 
onship. Now, however, the nation's third-ranked team wants to think 
about beating Southem Cal in Los Angeles for the first time since 1980. 
Coach Don Jamés fakes his yelping puppies to L.A. next weekend armed 
with eight wins in eight games and in the inside track for the Pac Ten title 
and Rose Bowl berth. Arizona State was the latest victim on Saturday, 
44-to-16. Cornerback Dana Hall says Washington wants to take an 11- 
and-0 mark to the Rose Bowl to erase last season's ‘bittersweet' feeling 
of one regular season setback. 

¢ From AP wire reports 


Dine In Old Fashioned 
50's-60's Atmosphere 
Enjoy Friendly Upbeat Service 
"MYM'S Homecooking” 
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St. Michael's men's soccer team 


finishes disappointing 


season 


Purple Knight's end with 3-11-3 record 


By Richard P. Morin 
Staff Writer 

A year of disappointment came 
to an end Saturday for the St. 
Michael’s College men’s soccer 
team with an 8-1 loss to Springfield 
College. 

The Purple Knights allowed a 
combined 19 goals in their last three 
games losing to Springfield, Keene 
State(ranked fourth in the nation) 
5-0 and Clarkson University 6-3. 

“This has been a disappoint- 
ing year for us record wise. But we 
just had some factors that were 
beyond our control, such as all the 
injuries,” senior co-captain Mark 
Bodwell said. “We never had the 
same team on the field two games 
running.” 

Entering the season the Purple 
Knights had high hopes but little 
depth and experience. The lack of 
depth was quick to surface when 
four key players were lost for the 
year to injuries. 

Many players who needed a 
year of practice and maturity were 
thrown into the thick of things, jun- 
ior co-captain Eric Breeman said. 

“A lot of freshman got to play 
that is not necessarily a good or bad 
thing however their play was not 
always determined by choice but 
out of default,” Breeman said. 

The Knights began the season 





"This has been a disappointing season for us record 
wise. But we just had some factors that were beyond our 
control, such as all the injuries. We never had the same 
team on the field two games running." 


* senior co-captain Mark Bodwell 


3-1-1 and hit a slide that would not 
see them win another game. The 
Knights finished 3-11-3 overall. 

“Once we got on that losing 
skid we just couldn’t turn anything 
around. It went from bad to worse,” 
Breeman said. 

The Knights gave up 50 goals 
and scored 22 goals. 

“We had a lot of goals scored on 
us because of mental mistakes in the 
box and at times a lack of tough- 
ness,” Bodwell said. “It is no re- 
flection on Jon Zaffino he is one of 
the best in the league.” 

The Purple Knights who lose 
only Bodwell to graduation are 
looking forward to next year. “We 
come back with the same team and 
a lot to prove. We have a good 
nucleus of players now we have 
some extra motivation,” Breeman 
said. 

“Tt has been a great four years 
for me, the friends that I have made 
through soccer are more important 
to me than the number of wins,” 
Bodwell said. 





Subway's got the best tasting subs under the stars. All your favorite 
meats piled high on fresh baked bread — topped with free fixin’s. 
Want a late night bite? Make it Subway tonight. 


ESSEX JUNCTION 


$1.00 OFF 


«Any regular Foot-Long sub or Large Salad 


REEDEMABLE ONLY AT THESE TIMES: 


Sunday thru Thursday 


From 9:00 p.m. to 12:00 a.m. 


Valid only at 


Friday and Saturday Essex Jct 


From 9:00 p.m. to 2:00 a.m. 
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Athlete of the Week 




































Puoto By ERIN HALEY 
St. Michael's mens soccer goalie Jon Zaffino has been regarded by some as 
one of the strongest goalies in the NE-10 and he had a strong year in net in 
what was a dis appointing season for the Purple Knights. Earlier this 
season Zaffino was named to the NE-10 Honor Roll.. 
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Little Caesars PARTY PLEASER! * 


Special discounts on group orders of 10 pizzas or more. Call the Little Caesars” Restaurant Nearest You! 


Lady Knight's volleyball 


ends 


By Dan Tuohy 
Staff Writer 

It was too little too late for St. 
Michael’s Lady Knight's volleyball 
in the Northeast Championship last 
weekend. Aftera season packed full 
of success and improvement the 
Lady Knights ended their North- 
East 10 championship hopes by los- 
ing matches to Springfield College 
and undefeated Bryant College. 

During the double elimination 
tournament the Lady Knights lost to 
Springfield Friday night 3-1 with 
games of 12-15, 15-12, 15-4 and 
15-12. In Saturday's matches the 
Lady Knights beat Merrimack Col- 





"We started playing well at 
the end of the season but it 
was just not enough." 

¢ junior Kim Beatty 





lege in three quick games — 15-5, 
15-2, and 15-4, before losing to 
Bryant 2-15, 15-6, 15-8, and 15-11. 

“The team had difficulty click- 
ing together against Springfield, but 
finished strongly, though losing in 
four games. After beating 
Merrimack College they continued 
to play well without victory," junior 
Kim Beatty said. 

We played really well against 


best season ever 


Bryant,” Beatty said. “We took the 
first game...we foughed it out and 
did the best we could.” 

For a team that had never won 
a game in the NE-10 tournament, 
showed showed great improve- 
ment. 

“We started playing well at the 
end of the season but it was just not 
enough,” Beatty said. “Next year 
we’re only losing two seniors and 
we are looking good." 

The 1991 Lady Knight volley- 
ball team highlights include break- . 
ing the season record formostwins ~ 
in a season and becoming a formi- 
dable contender int he NE-10. 


Nishian wins ping pong tourney 


By Sarah Goodrich 
Staff Writer 


With some very tough competi- 
tors in the St. Michael's Annual 
Ping Pong Tournament, the final 
match brought Mitsu Nishian up 
against 8-and-1 Paul Methavichit. 
Nishian and Methavichit battled 
many times back and forth for long 
periods for each point. Methavichit 
won what could have been his last 
match two games to none, handing 
Nishian his first loss and sending 
the championship to a deciding 
match. In the final match Nishian 
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fought back and shutout 
Methavichit two games to none to 
walk away with the ping pong title. 
The top volleyball teams are 
still going strong. Communication 
Breakdown remains undefeated 
with a an 8-and-0 record. Many 
teams are right on their heels and 
trying to hand Communication 
Breakdown their first loss since 
spring semester of last year. - 
Fubar, who handed both Bump- 
ing Airs and Skids III their first 
losses of the season were unable to 
pull out aclose match against Com- 
munication Breakdown. 
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Standings are as follows: Com- 
munication Breakdown, 8-0, 
Bumping Airs, 9-2, Skids III, 8-2, 
Mitochondria, 8-3, Faculty/Staff, 
7-1, and The Whaling Banshees, 
7-3. 

Coming up in winter 
intramurals are the Poly-Hockey 
Christmas Tournament, and the 
Basketball Christmas Tournament. 
Rosters for both are due by No- 
vember 22 with a $15 forfeit fee. 
Rosters can be picked up and re- 
turned to room 131 in the Ross 
Sports Center. 
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